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Michigan Apiarists are to make an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. The State has 
finally appropriated $500 for making the 
apiarian display, and Mr. H. D. Cutting, of 
Tecumseh, Mich., has charge of it. Any 
Michigan bee-keeper that can furnish any- 
thing for exhibition should correspond with 
Mr. Cutting at once. 





The Centralblatt, for June Ist, con- 
tains a communication from Dr. C. C. 
Miller, written in as fine German language 
as any one could wish for. In the latter 
part of his letter the Doctor urgently in- 
vites all German bee-keepers to be present 
at the North American bee-convention in 
Chicago, Oct. 11th, 12th and 13th. Every 
American bee-keeper will heartily second 
that invitation. 


— Cmte 





State Experiment Apiaries are 
now receiving some very much deserved 
attention. On page 787 of this number of 
the Ber JourNaL Bro. Hutchinson tells how 


they succeeded in securing such an apiary 
in Michigan; and on page 784 Dr. Miller 
writes on the needs of such an apiary. The 
bee-keepers in several other States besides 
Michigan have finally realized their hopes 
in this line, and we trust that the apiarists 
in the rest of the States will bestir them- 









Bro. Hutchinson describes 
so clearly just how to go about getting ex- 
periment apiaries, and Dr. Miller gives 
some good arguments as to their impor- 
tance to bee-keepers, and to the State in 
general. In a private letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, accompanying his essay, the 
Doctor said: 


selves at once. 


I have no excuse to offer that my essay 
has been hastily prepared. That it is not 
better is because I have not the ability to 
make it better, for Ideem it a matter of 
great importance, and have given it my 
best thought. I hope earnest action may 
be taken, and that good results may follow. 
C. C. Mruuer. 


We hope the subject will now be thor- 
oughly discussed, its supreme importance 
be faithfully impressed upon the Boards of 
Agriculture of the various States, and the 
evident justice be accorded the long and 
much neglected bee-keeping industry. Bee- 
culture is too intimately connected with 
horticulture and other branches of agricul- 
ture to be longer neglected or slighted. Let 
us kindly, but clearly and firmly, present 
our case, and then see how readily the gen- 
erous Boards of Agriculture will help us as 
well as themselves. 


—o 





Bro. HMutchinsonm says: “As agri- 
culture is at the foundation of all other 
kinds of business, so everything connected 
with bee-culture rests upon honey-produc- 
tion. When that ceases to be profitable, 
queen-rearing, the manufacturing and sale 
of supplies, and the publication of apicul 
tural literature, will be dropped. Profitable 
honey-production is the basis.”’ 


——_—_———___ -+ << + << —__——— 


‘* Bees and Honey ”’—see page 771. 
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Some Supply Dealers are having 
good trade this season, as is shown by the 
following, which we take from the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper for June, written by one of 
the largest dealers in this country: 


Although doubtless there is a much less 
number of bees in the country this spring 
than for several years before (owing to the 
past two or three poor seasons and hard 
winters), the demand for supplies is better 
than it has been since 1890. If this season 
proves to be a good one for the bee-keepers 
throughout the country, we think a new 
impetus will be given the pursuit, and 
many former bee-keepers will go to keep- 
ing bees again. Of course it is hardly whe 
able, or to be expected, that overso large 
an area as our whole country represents, 
there would extend a successful season. 
There will always be some places where 
drouth or flood, heat or frost, will prevent 
a bountiful flow of nectar. 





The lowa Apiarian Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair is in charge of Mr. E. 
Kretchmer, of Red Oak, lowa. He is very 
anxious that the honey and wax exhibit of 
that State shall be unexcelled, and desires 
the co-operation of every bee-keeper that 
can aid in making the display. In view of 
this, Mr. K. wishes the following letter not 
only published, but read and acted upon by 
apiarists of Iowa: 


I have recently returned from the World’s 
Fair grounds, where I arranged the first 
installment of the lowa honey exhibit. 

Owing to the poor season in many locali- 
ties the past year, the /irst installation of 
fine honey was somewhat limited, and the 
uniform size of the cases in which the dif- 
ferent State exhibits are made is about 800 
cubic feet each; we desire some more comb 
and extracted honey of this crop, as 
soon as itcan be obtained. We especially 
desire white clover and nice basswood honey, 
both in comb and extracted; and if the 
bee-keepers of Iowa will make an effort to 
have something nice, Iowa will have an ex- 
hibit not excelled by any—one that every 
citizen of the State can be proud of. 

We have already several flattering prom- 
ises, but we desire your co-operation. Will 
you get us some nice honey, also some honey 
in fancy forms, such as letters, hearts, 
stars, crosses, or other attractive designs; 
also some nice bright wax in fancy forms, 
such as columns, globes, arches, letters, 
(your name for instance), some figures of 
wax worked into flowers, wreaths, etc. ? 
Would you not feel proud if a Medal or 
Diploma were awarded you by the largest 
World’s Fair ever held ? 

Such contributed parcels of honey, wax, 
etc., will be sold at the close of the Exposi- 
tion (or sooner, if necessary to replenish 
it), for the benefit of the exhibitor, or dis- 
»osed of as he may direct. Honey from the 
Vorld’s Fair will bring the /ighest price, 





and, please observe, the lowa Columbian 
Commission pays the freight to take it to 
Chicago, and the Fair Grounds also pro- 
vides the glassware for extracted honey. 


Extracted honey may be shipped us in 
60-pound tin cans, but great care should be 
used in king comb honey. Pack only in 
single-tier cases holding from 12 to 24 sec- 
tions (glass is not aaeted). and in order to 

uard against damage from a broken or 
eaky comb, the case should be nearly a 
half inch deeper than the height of the sec- 
tion; place a sheet of paper (manilla pre- 
ferred) on the bottom, let the edge turn up 
a little, lay some three-cornered pieces 
across this paper in such a manner that 
each section sets on two of these strips, 
thus forming a space with a paper pan un- 
der the sections for the leakage, without 
contaminating the adjoining wood. Wedge 
the sections up, place the several cases in a 
box with several inches of straw under it; 
wedge them up so they cannot shake about ; 
on the top mark in a conspicuous manner: 
‘‘ Handle with care—this side up.’’ Direct 
it to E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa, and 
ship by freight. We shall keep suitable 
shipping-cases, packing boxes, or crates 
wherein to pack the cases, and labels on 
hand, so that if these cannot be had near 
you, they may be obtained from here. 


Please write me at once, stating what you 
think you can do. We should also be 
pleased to learn from time to time how you 
are succeeding in getting something nice. 

If we can assist you by way of sugges- 
tions, or information concerning the above, 
write me at any time, and it shall give me 
pleasure to answer. E. KRETCHMER, 

Ass’t in charge of Apiary Dept. 

Red Oak, Iowa. 





Samantha at Saratoga is one of 
the best books ever written. See page 773 
of this number of the Ber JournaL. We 
offer it free to those sending us three new 
subscribers, and also give to each of the 
three subscribers a free copy of the pre- 
mium edition of ‘‘ Bees and Honey.”’ This 
is a most liberal offer, and should be taken 
advantage of now. It expires Aug. Ist. 

A SRS a SoS SAR Ts ee: EX 

Bicycles are getting to be very com- 
mon now-a-days. We have two for sale, 
and any one wanting a bargain in a good 
bicycle, should write to the office of the 
BEE JOURNAL. 


- —~—we  ll—~— 


Mr. John McArthur, of Toronto, 
Canada, reports half the bees dead in Can- 
ada, and that he has a carload on the way 
from Tennessee. 





Bro. Doolittle reports the bees in 
poor condition. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


al dl del ee en et ih i del al el aes oes a i nc le a a 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies’”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—EpD 





—_——_—eOorTerw et tt tt tt et tt 


Yellow Sweet Clover. 


I send a specimen of a flower that has 
come to my notice within the last two 
years. I don’t know what it is called. 
Will you please tell what itis? It looks 
like sweet clover, only it has a yellow 
bloom instead of white; and it blooms 
earlier than sweet clover, which makes 
it a great honey-plant in this locality, 
coming into bloom, as it does, between 
fruit-bloom and the general clover 
bloom. H. C. WHITE. 

Jewell, Kans. 


ANSWER.—The clover is the yellow 
sweet clover—Melilotus officinalis, re- 
ferred to in Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s 
Guide,” page 354. All melilot clover is 
excellent for honey. 





Questions on Queen-Rearing. 


1. Is it best to rear queens in the 
brood-chamber, or above in the supers, 
using queen-excluding zinc ? 

:2. What is Alley’s new method of 
rearing queens ? 


3. Is it best to use some kind of a pro- 
tection for the queen-cells ? 


4. If so, what, how and when ? 


5. Is it necessary to have bees with 
the capped queen-cells in order to en- 
able the queens to emerge from their 
cells? Or what benefit are bees to 
capped queen-cells except to keep them 
warm ? 

6. Can they be hatched by incubation, 
and how ? 

7. Should the colonies of bees be 
divided before the queen-cells are sealed? 

8. How long is it after they are sealed 
until they issue from their cells? 

9. Can they emerge without aid from 


the bees ? Dr. S. M. Kimsey. 
Tesnatee, Ga. 


ANSWERS.—1. Queens may be reared 
in supers, among sections of honey, but 
the practice is not considered advisable. 
Perhaps you mean in upper stories of 
brood-combs. This plan is considered 





desirable by some, because the queen 
may be allowed to continue laying below 
while queen-cells continue to completion 
above. 

2. Space will hardly permit to give 
Alley’s method in full, which may be 
found in his book, which we can send for 
50 cents; but a special feature of it is 
that the cells are reared so as to be 
easily detached by having them reared 
on little strips of comb, taken with very 
young larvex, every other cell having its 
larva destroyed. 


3. That depends. Perhaps it can do 
no harm in any case to have something 
like West’s protectors, and if cells are 
left in the same place until one of the 
young queens hatches out, something of 
the kind is absolutely necessary. 


4. Put the cells in West’s protectors, 
after they are sealed over. 


5. No, queen-nurseries have been ex- 
tensively used containing no bees, and 
depending entirely on artificial heat. 
We have known queens to hatch out in 
good shape lying for several days on the 
shelf of a kitchen cupboard. After the 
queen-cells are sealed, bees seem to be 
of no further use except to keep up the 
heat. 

6. After being sealed over, you can 
have them hatched out anywhere you 
like, providing you keep them warm 
enough. 

7. Itis not necessary to have nuclei 
formed more than a day or two before 
time for queens to hatch. 

8. About a week. 

9. Yes. 





Bees Died with Plenty of Honey. 


Why did bees die the past winter when 
they had plenty of honey in the hive? I 
lost 5 colonies, and some of them had 
50 pounds of honey each, while others 
having not more than 10 pounds each, 
wintered all right. My bees were in 
Simplicity hives. It was the first bees I 
have lost in six years. I have had as 
high as 40 colonies, and did not lose 
one. For three yearsI have been fol- 
lowing the directions found in Mr. 
toot’s book. E. W. Brooks. 

Hoop, Tenn., May 15, 1893. 


ANSWER.—Not a few colonies died 
from starvation last winter with abun- 
dant stores in the hive. There might be 
50 pounds of honey in a hive, and not a 
very strong force of bees. In some 
places—although one would hardly think 
in Tennessee—the cold spell continued 
so long that all the stores within imme- 
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diate reach were consumed, and it was 
too cold for the bees of a weak colony to 
break cluster to get a new supply. In 
that case the remaining 50 pounds 
could not prevent starvation. Possibly 
queenlesshess may have been the trouble, 
the bees dying off from old age. 





Barrels for Extracted Honey. 


Please give me some advice in regard 
to the use of barrels for storage of ex- 
tracted honey. I cannot obtain new 
barrels, but have the usual choice of 
empty ones from grocery or liquor stores. 
I greatly injured the flavor of a quantity 
of nice clover honey last season, by 
storing in wine-casks, though the same 
had been carefully waxed in accordance 
with instructions in the ‘‘A BC of Bee- 
Culture.” Iam inclined to favor high 
wine or syrup casks, thoroughly sealed 
and waxed, but would like advice from 
some one having experience. 

Hull, Quebec. SUBSCRIBER. 


Chas. Dadant & Son, of Hamilton, Ils., 
whose wide experience gives weight to 
whatever they sayin bee-keeping, an- 
swer the above as follows : 


We have always used second-hand 
barrels for extracted honey. Those that 
we prefer are barrels that have con- 
tained pure alcohol. Such barrels are 
not charred inside, but are gummed in- 
stead with a preparation of glue which 
honey does not dissolve, and they do not 
leak, unless they have been exposed to 
the weather, or filled with water. 

We have also used, without unpleasant 
effects, whisky barrels, but these are 
often charred on the inside, and this 
must be ascertained before they are 
used, as itis of great importance. The 
little pieces of charcoal which become 
loosened from the walls of the barrel 
mix with the honey, and are very diffi- 
cult to remove, as they float about in the 
honey, after having become soaked with 
it. Charred barrels should be discarded. 


We would not advise the use of any 
other barrels, unless they are new. We 
will say, however, that a barrel that 
has contained wine, molasses or syrup, 
may be used if it has been thoroughly 
cleansed. 

To cleanse a barrel thoroughly, it is 
best to remove one head, and some care 
must be exercised in order to replace it 
in the same position, or the barrel might 
leak. Follow these precautions: 

First mark the head and the chime, or 
end of staves, with a chisel or some 





sharp instrument, so that you may find 
the exact position occupied by the head, 
when putting it back. Mark two places 
so as to make sure. Then take a large 
gimlet and screw it into the middle of 
the head for a handle, taking care not 
to pierce the head through. Then re- 
move all the hoops except the top one. 
They may also be marked, if necessary, 
so as to be returned to thesame position. 
When all are removed but one, have 
some one hold the head by help of the 
gimlet until the last hoop is off. When 
the barrel has been cleaned, put the head 
back in the same position: 

. We would not advise any one to use 
barrels with any sour or smutty smell, 
but such barrels, in a case of necessity, 
may be cleaned by washing them after 
removing the head, with a pint of oil of 
vitriol mixed with about two gallons of 
water, or with a little caustic lime di- 
luted in water. But after cleaning a 
barrel in this way, it should be again 
washed with water, and scalded if need 
be. A few days of exposure tothe air 
will help. 

Old barrels, the wood of which has be- 
come soaked with water, are very ob- 
jectionable, the more so as they will dry 
when filled with honey, and in drying 
will shrink to such an extent as to be 
unable to hold their contents. The 
right kind of barrels to use should not 
leak when very dry, and that is why we 
prefer the alcohol barrels to any others, 
as the very dryest timber is used in their 
manafacture. 

We used to wax barrels years ago, but 
abandoned the practice, as we found it 
rather expensive and inefficient. 

After emptying honey-barrels, we 
place them ina dry shed. 
wash them until ready to fill them again, 
and then only use a small quantity of 
hot water. We use iron-bound barrels 
exclusively, as the hoops may be tight- 
ened much more efficiently than wooden 
hoops. We have never experienced any 
difficulty in procuring all the barrels we 
needed at from $1.00 to $1.50 each, 
even in the season of 1889 when we 
harvested some 85 barrels of nice clover 
honey. Cuas. DADANT & Son. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 


We do not- 
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CHARLES H. DIBBERN. 


We are pleased to show our readers 
another new face this week, but the 
name is quite familiar. Mr. Dibbern 
has for years been one of the ‘Old 
Guard” in our department of ‘* Queries 














C. H. DIBBERN. 


and Replies ;” and on account of other 
of his many and valuable contributions 
to the literature of bee-culture, he is 
well known in apiarian circles. The 
following will give some facts regarding 
Mr. Dibbern and his life on both sides 
of the ‘‘ big pond :” 





The subject of this sketch was born 
near Kiel, Holstien, Germany, on Oct. | 


15, 1840. His father was a wagon- 
maker and a bee-keeper in a small way. 
His earliest recollections are of a row of 
old-fashioned straw hives, and watching 
his father secure the honey by drum- 
ming in September. So interested was 
he in bees while yet a little fellow of five 
or six years, that he secured the help of 
his older brother in constructing smal! 
clay hives, and placing bumble-bees’ 
nests in them, and watching the big, 
clumsy fellows come and go, with great 
glee. 

In 1847 the clouds of war began to 
darken his native land, and fortunately 
the family decided to try to better their 
condition in that new land—America. 

At that time there were no railroads 
west of Chicago, and for that reason the 
best route to reach the then far West 
was via New Orleans. In June, 1847, 
they reached Davenport, Iowa, and soon 
settled on a farm near that place. 

In 1851 the family removed to 
Moline, Ills., where Charles received 
such an education as the High School 
there at that time afforded. Hardly had 
he finished the course, when the Civil 
War broke out, and with thousands of 
others he went to the War. He served 
for three yearsin the 66th [llinois, and 
was present at the battles of Donnelson, 
Shiloh, Corinth and Atlanta, together 
with what seemed innumerable skir- 
mishes. When his time was out he re- 
turned to Moline, to take up the avoca- 
tions of peace. 

After securing a commercial college 
education, he for six years was book- 
keeper for a large milling firm. In 1871 
he concluded that he could do business 
on his own hook, and bought out a run- 
down hardware business at Milan, Ills. 
To this he added agricultural imple- 
ments, and other branches, and by in- 
dustry and perseverance he soon worked 
up a good business, which be still con- 
tinues in connection with his son, 
Henry S. 

In 1865 he secured his first colony 
of bees from an Iowa farmer, who 
brought them over the Mississippi river 
on the ice, in February, on a bobsled. 
That season he increased to 3 colonies, 
and secured about 50 pounds of surplus 
honey. This greatly encouraged him, 
and that year he bought two more colo- 
nies. From such astart he has had bees 
ever since, at one time running up to 
250 colonies, and securing very nearly 
20,000 pounds of comb honey. That 
mas in 1889, and the past three poor 
years have reduced his apiaries to about 
150 colonies. 

The tin T super was original with 
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him, and at the time, about 1884, he 
had some discussion with James Heddon 
about it, inthe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

In 1889 he invented the horizontal 
bee-escape, and although others have 
claimed previous invention, it cannot be 
denied that the modern bee-escape, as a 
practical implement of the apiary, dates 
from the time he published his device in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Nov. 15, 
1889. Of late years he has devoted a 
good deal of time to experimenting, to 
make the device more rapid and more 
perfect. He has also done much to 
make the self-hiver ‘a perfect success, 
which he believes he has now about at- 
tained. He has never rested entirely 
satisfied with existing implements and 
fixtures. His hives, supers, and other 
fixtures, are nearly all of his own inven- 
tion. He has never patented any of his 
inventions, but has freely published, 
and given them to the fraternity. 

During the 27 years of his bee-keep- 
ing experience, he has been an occa- 
sional correspondent for nearly all the 
bee-periodicals. For seven or eight years 
he was the apiary editor of the Western 
Plowman. Of late years he has given 
over the management of his hardware 
business mostly to his son, he preferring 
to stick to the bees. In his earlier bee- 
keeping he was greatly assisted by his 
wife and son, who did most of the hiv- 
ing, etc. He is still young in bee-enthu- 
siasm, and new inventions. It is not 
likely that bee-keepers have yet heard 
the last of C. H. Dibbern. 

A FRIEND. 
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Amerikanische Bienenzucht is the 
name of a bee-book printedin the Ger- 
man language, which we now have for 
sale. It is a hand-book on bee-keeping, 
giving the methods in use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Illus- 
trated; 138 pages; price, postpaid, 
$1.00. Itis just the book for our Ger- 
man bee-keepers. We club it with the 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, for $1.75. 


>— > + 


Dr. Miller’s ‘A Year Among the 
Bees” is a book of over 100 pages. It 
commences with the necessary work in 
the spring, and runs through the entire 
year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that 
should be donein the apiary. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or 
clubbed with the Bre JourNAL for one 
year, for $1.35. 








‘*Bees and Honey ’’—page 771. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 
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Introducing Queens Safely. 





Mrs. Atchley, please tell me a safe 
way to introduce queens. 
THEODORE VERHAALEN. 
Saukville, Wis. 


Friend V., Ido not know of an abso- 
lutely safe plan, only by placing the 
queen on the frames of hatching brood, 
and that isastale plan, and about out 
of date. The best way is by the candy 
plan, but be sure you have plenty of 
candy and a small hole for the bees to 
eat into where the queen is, and if other 
conditions are right, you will find ita 
success. 





No. 1.—Texas and Her Resources. 





Dear readers, as it has been an- 
nounced that I would give the resources, 
the best localities for bees and for farm- 
ing, etc., of Texas, I now proceed to do 
the best I can for you. I do not wish to 
be sensational in any direction, but will 
be conservative, and relate to you the 
exact truth of everything just as I 
know it and as I see it. Iam very much 
crowded with my work, but as there are 
nearly one hundred of our readers wish- 
ing to know of Texas, I take time 
enough to give you a brief outline. 

First, we will begin with Northwest 
Texas, or what is known as the ‘ Pan 
Handle” country. This is a narrow 
strip lying between New Mexico and the 
Indian Territory, being a small-grain 
country, especially wheat. Corn does 
fairly well when it rains enough, but 
this portion is a little subject to drouth, 
but seems to be more seasonable, as the 
land issettled up. This section is pretty 
cold in winter, about like Southern Kan- 
sas. Land is worth from $2.00 an acre 
to $10.00, owing to how close you get 
toa railroad. You can buy land and 
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get your own time to pay for it. Almost 
all kinds of fruit grows in the Pan Han- 
dle—apples, peaches, blackberries, straw- 
berries, dewberries, and nearly all kinds 
of fruit grow well. 

This is a fine stock country, and bees 
do well in most counties, as horsemint is 
plentiful, and there is an abundance of 
wild flowers, but cotton does not do well, 
and the bees get no cotton honey like we 
do here in the more eastern portion. 
Timber is plentiful along the little 
creeks, but rather scarce on the prairies. 
Water is plentiful in most places, and 
rather easily obtainable by digging wells 
from 20 to 100 feet deep. Horses are 
worth from $10 to $i00, according to 
size and disposition; milk cows range 
from $10 to $30; and labor on the farm 
is about $15 to $20 per month. 

The landin the Pan Handle produces 
from 10 bushels to 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre. These Pan Handle counties 
are settling up rapidly with a progres- 
sive classof farmers from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and some from almost all 
States. Good churches and schools are 
scattered all over these parts, so that 
every family has easy access to them. 
Everything raised on the farm has a 
ready sale, and usually at remunerative 
prices. , 

Now we will drop down to the first 
and second tiers of counties, bordering 
on Red river. Here we strike a rich 
farming belt of country. It is said by 
the farmers in these rich, black-land 
belts that a farnrer can grow three 
times as much as he can gather. Wheat, 
oats, corn, cotton and potatoes do 
well, as it often transpires that 400 
bushels of sweet potatoes are harvested 
from a single acre, and if the land is 
properly prepared, they grow with but 
little work. Corn usually makes from 
25 to 75 bushels per acre, wheat 10 to 
30 bushels, oats 50 to 100 bushels. 

Most kinds of cereals and vegetables 
grow luxuriantly, and through this black- 
land belt there has never been a failure 
of.crops since it was put into cultivation. 

Now, for the other side: As we have 
all learned that there is no rose without 
its thorns, I will say that in this rich 
belt every one is a land-holder in wet 
weather, as you cannot make a track, 
as you pick up your tracks and carry 
them with you, and to be a little laugh- 
able I will tell you that I have seen our 
folks stall right in our fields within two 
hundred yards of the house, with four 
mules to an empty wagon, every wheel 
becoming so clogged with mud as to stop 
them from turning, and you could not 
tell what the wagon was made of. But 





this mud is mostly during the winter 
and early spring, and the farmers are 
learning to do their hauling during the 
summer and dry seasons, for when it is 
dry here you can draw all you can get 
on &@ wagon, and it is said you must only 
load the wagon to its capacity as the 
load is nothing to draw, as the roads are 
like a pike in dry weather. 


The next grand objection to these rich 
lands is the chiggers, or red-bugs. I 
have often picked up a piece of earth as 
large as a hen’s egg, and counted more 
than 100 red-bugs on it, and they are 
all over the black lands this way; some 
people they do not hurt, and others can’t 
stand them. But if you will make up 
your mind to take the rose and the thorn 
together, there is no reason why any one 
cannot make money here. 


Land in this black farming belt is now 
pretty high, ranging from $20 to $40 
per acre. Bees do well all through this 
last described country, as all kinds of 
honey-producing plants thrive and do 
well, the land being very rich. 


Timber is plentiful, and water, too, 
and good markets for al] farm products. 
Corn, cotton, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
melons, rye, barley, millet, and nearly 
all other farm products and garden veg- 
etables do well, that are grown in the 
United States, and find ready markets. 
Fruits, such as peaches, pears, plums, 
grapes, strawberries, and almost all 
small fruits grow well except apples, 
which only grow to do much good on 
sandy soil. 

The people here are law-abiding citi- 
zens, and when you come among them 
you are treated kindly, and you usually 
find people just such as you leave, as 
they come here from all parts of the 
country. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Honey-Plants of Northern Texas, 
and How to Utilize Them. 





Read at the late Texas State Convention 


BY DR. WM. R. HOWARD. 





In the consideration of honey-plants 
of Northern Texas, it will be necessary 
todraw largely from an essay on this 
subject, written by me thirteen years 
ago, and published in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

Honey-plants include those which are 
visited for pollen, as well as those which 
furnish honey; and will be mentioned 
here commencing with those which are 
first to bloom, calling attention to their 
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products and their value to the bee- 
keeper. 

Without going into detail of the micro- 
scopical appearance of the various pol- 
len-grains, and the process of Nature’s 
chemical laboratory in the production 
of honey, or the wisdom of purpose in 
the fertilization of plants, I will men- 
tion that, though all plants blossom in 
their seasons, yet the best honey-plants 
do not at all times yield honey. We all 
know that during warm weather, with 
a humid atmosphere, which must obtain 
during the unfolding of the flower, we 
have the peculiar conditions necessary 
for the greatest production of honey; 
and the absence of these conditions, but 
for afew hours, will limit, and some- 
times entirely suspend, the elaboration 
of honey for a whole day. As a rule, 
the flowers which open to-day, are gone, 
or do not produce honey, to-morrow. 
Thus, those of us who may be working 
every bee and every inch of comb for 
honey, may be found revolving in our 
minds, on retiring at night, and during 
our short waking moments, and almost 
dreaming, even, while we sleep, of the 
possibilities of to-morrow. 


In the following list of honey-plants 
the seasons must be considered, as when 
spring opens early, the weather favor- 
able, both pollen and honey will be gath- 
ered earlier, more abundant, and of bet- 
ter quality; while in the late, cold and 
wet springs, there will be little of either 
collected, and that of inferior quality ; 
making swarming later,and ata time 
when we can little afford the division. 


Red elm (Ulmus) furnishes an abun- 
dance of pollen, and of good quality, and 
commences to bloom early in January, 
with a succession of blooms for about a 
month. Slippery elm blooms the last of 
February, furnishing rich pollen for 
about two weeks. 


Wild plum (Prunus) is next to red 
elm, commencing early in February, 
about the time the elm ceases; with a 
succession of about 15 days, furnishes 
both honey and pollen. The honey, 
though, of inferior quality, is eagerly 
sought by the bees, new honey giving, 
as it were, new life and vigor to whole 
colony. 

Peach and pear commence to blossom 
about the first of March, giving a suc- 
cession of about 20 days, connecting 
with the apple, which gives a succession 
of from 10 to 20 days, owing to the 
varieties. Fruit trees, generally, yield 
a fair quality of honey and pollen, the 
former being sometimes somewhat bit- 
ter. 





Judas tree or red-bud (cercis) blooms 
from the first of March to the last of 
the month, furnishing principally honey, 
which is of good quality. Early swarms 
are frequently thrown off from the 
abundance of this harvest. 

Black haw (Viburnum prurifoliwm). 
This shrub or small tree blooms about 
March 2Oth, with a successjon of blos- 
soms for a month, and some times 
longer. It yields honey and pollen. 

Ratan vine (smilax) blooms from April 
10th to the last of the month; furnish- 
ing an inexhaustible quantity, and a 
very fair quality, of honey. In localities 
where this vine abounds, our spring 
yield is from it, and our main swarming 
is thrown off from the abundance of this 
crop. 

Black locust and honey locust (robinia) 
flower in March, commencing about the 
midddle of the month, and giving a suc- 
cession of flowers for rather more than 
20 days; furnishing both honey and 
pollen of excellent quality. 

Pepperwood, angelica tree (aralia 
spinosa, Linn) furnishes both honey and 
pollen; honey of inferior quality on 
account of its pungency. It blooms 
April 20th, with a succession of from 
15 to 20 days. It is visited mostly for 
its pollen, which is abundant. 

Poison ivy (rhus toxwicodendron) fur- 
nishes an abundance of pollen and some 
honey. It blooms in April, throughout 
the month. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Oct. 741, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Ills. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D.C. 
(a¥~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 
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Strong Colonies for Comb Honey 
or for Extracted ?¢ 


Query 876.—If you were going to run one- 
half of you apiary for extracted honey, would 
you take the strongest.colonies for comb or 
for extracted honey ?—Georgia. 


Comb.—C. C. MILLER. 

For comb honey.—M. MAB8IN. 

For extracted honey.—G. M. Doo.ir- 
TLE. 

The strongest for comb honey.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

The strongest for comb honey.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 

I would take the strongest for comb 
honey.—E. FRANCE. 

I would take the strongest colonies for 
comb honey.—J. P. H. Brown. 

I would take the strong colonies for 
comb honey.—J. H. LARRABEE. 

Better make the two divisions equal 
as to strength.—P. H. ELwoop. 

*‘T dunno.” It must depend upon the 
demands of our customers.—WILL M. 
BARNUM. 

It is ef no importance. The strong 
colonies will yield the most surplus of 
either grade.—DADANT & Son. 

Usually the strongest, though not 
necessarily, as the swarming tendency 
complicates matters.—A. J. Cook. 

I would take the strongest colonies for 
the honey that had the best demand in 
my home market.—JAs. A. STONE. 

Each apiarist should settle this mat- 
ter to his own satisfaction. I would 
take the strougest ones for extracting. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Only strong colonies produce first-class 
comb honey. Neither will it pay to ex- 
tract from anything but strong colonies. 
—Emerson T. ABBOTT. 

That would depend upon the charac- 
ter of the honey-flow. Usually I would 

use the strongest colonies for comb 
honey.—JAMES A. GREEN. 





For comb honey, as you may extract 
from a one-frame nucleus, but it takes 
strong colonies to do much at storing 
section honey.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

I should run all the strong colonies 
for comb honey. Weak colonies will 
often store considerable honey in comb 
provided for them, that would do noth- 
ing at all in sections.—C. H. Dirppern. 

I wouldrun the strongest for extracted, 
especially when the season was likely to 
be a short one, for in such a locality one 
would likely have many unfinished sec- 
tions at the close of the season.—S. I. 
F'REEBORN. 

Neither. Irun for comb honey asa 
rule first, then as I secure what I think 
will be.a fair proportion, I keep uniting 
unfinished sections, and putting on ex- 
tracting supers. This gives me com- 
paratively few cull sections at the close 
of the honey-flow.—R. F. Ho_TERMANN. 

As a rule, I would use the strongest 
colonies for storing comb honey. If 
swarms are permitted to issue, I put the 
swarms at work on comb honey, and the 
parent colonies on extracting combs. In 
short, lL use my best judgment in work- 
ing my bees, without being bound to any 
rule.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I should start my strongest colonies 
on comb honey, but should take two or 
three of the weakest, and use them in 
brood-rearing until all were brought up 
strong and active. It doesn’t pay to 
run weak colonies, anyhow, except as 
feeders for the purpose of strengthening 
fairly strong colonies, or as queen- 
breeders.—J. E. Ponn. 

That depends. If I wanted no swarms, 
and did not know any better way to pre- 
vent them, I would use the strongest for 
extracted honey until the swarming- 
fever was over. If I liked the produc- 
tion of comb honey better, 1 would use 
the strong ones for that. If I wanted 
to make a trial for comparison, I would 
divide them equally.—EuGENE SEcor. 


__——_. 


The World’s Fair Women 
‘* Souvenir ” isthe daintiest and prettiest 
book issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. It is by Josephine D. Hill 
—a noted society lady of the West—and 
contains superb full-page portraits and 
sketches of 31 of the World’s Fair 
women and wives of prominent officials 
connected with the great Fair. It is 
printed on enameled paper, with half- 
tone engravings, bound in leatherette 
We will send it postpaid for 60 cents, or 
give it for two new subscribers to the 
BEE JoURNAL at $1.00 each. 
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Do KBeo-Keepers Need an Exper- 
imental Station ? 





Written for the Illinois State Bee-Convention 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





Many thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally spent in agricultural experiments, 
the money therefor being taken from 
public funds. To prove the wisdom of 
this, needs no very extended argument. 
Only by actual experiment can a farmer 
ascertain many things necessary for the 
profitable prosecution of his calling. If 
in each township one farmer should 
make experiments for all the rest, the 
cost would thereby be greatly reduced ; 
and if a single set of men at one place, 
having all the requisite appliances, with 
the power to command the most favor- 
able surroundings, make the experiments 
for all the farmers in the State, then 
the cost is reduced to a minimum per 
capita. 

Perhaps, however, the simple fact 
that in the different States these experi- 
ment stations are coutinued year after 
year, funds being freely voted for such 
purpose, is the strongest proof of the 
wisdom and economy of such outlay. 

It is a notorious fact that with very 
few exceptions the interests of bee-keep- 
ing are utterly ignored in all the experi- 
mental stations. In our own great 
State of Illinois, Ido not know that a 
single dollar of public money has ever 
been spent in apicultural experiments. 

The utter neglect of this branch of 
agriculture can only be justified, if it 
can be justified at all, on one of two 
grounds. First, on the ground that the 
products of bee-keeping are too insignifi- 
cant to warrant an outlay for experi- 
ments. Let us look at this. 


Suppose that throughout the 55,000 
square miles of the State all the various 
vocations are nicely adjusted, so that all 
are full, just the right number of far- 
mers, merchants, blacksmiths, etc., for 
the highest welfare of the State, only 
there are are no bee-keepers. 


Now sup- 





pose a bee-keeper be dropped on each 
10 square miles of territory with 100 
colonies of bees. Then suppose an aver- 
age crop of 50 pounds per colony, at an 
average price of 1234 cents per pound. 
The 5,500 bee-keepers would produce 
274 million pounds of honey, worth in 
round numbers $3,500,000. Is that 
amount of clean-cut addition to the total 
resources of the State not worth consid- 
ering ? 

The census of 1880 shows the potato 
crop of that year in the State of Illinois 
to be 10,365,707 bushels... At 25 cents 
per bushel, the value is $2.591,427. 
Our estimated honey crop is worth about 
a third more than this. Of buckwheat 
there were raised 178,859 bushels. At 
75 cents per bushel, $134,143—not 
one-twenty-fifth thé value of our esti- 
mated honey crop. Were there no ex- 
periments on behalf of potatoes and 
buckwheat? Of cheese, in 1880, Illi- 
nois produced 1,035,069 pounds. Fig- 
ured at the same price as honey, that 
makes $129,384. Multiply by 26, and 
it does not come up to honey. Do the 
cheese-makers have no attention at the 
experimental station ? 

Add together potatoes, buckwheat 
and cheese, and you must increase the 
combined value by half a million dollars 
to make it equal the honey. In view of 
the outlay made, and very properly 
made, for experiments relating to the 
three articles mentioned, it can hardly 
be said that the products of bee-keeping 
are too insignificant to warrant any out- 
lay for experiments. 

If it be objected that the products 
mentioned—potatoes,etc.—are the actual 
products of a year, while the amount of 
honey mentioned is only a possible prod- 
uct, please remember that experiments 
are made on the basis of possibilities, 
with the view of something different 
from what has been. 

Or, it may be said, ‘‘If possibilities 
are to be figured on, then estimate pota- 
toes not by the actual but the possible, 
and the crop will assume one hundred 
times its present importance, for 100 
times the number of bushels might be 
raised.” Please go back to our supposi- 
tion, and that was that all the vocations 
were nicely adjusted so as to secure the 
greatest good to the greatest number, 
and in that case there will be just the 
right number of potatoes raised for the 
general good. If you increase the num- 
ber of potatoes raised, it must be at the 
expense of some other crop, the addi- 
tional potatoes raised will take the 
ground otherwise occupied with corn or 
something else. So there will only be a 
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change of products. and as we have sup- 
posed a perfect adjustment, any disar- 
rangement of this adjustment will make 
a decrease instead of an increase of 
wealth. Butin the case of the honey, 


it will be quite different. An increase 
in the honey crop will not mean a de- 
crease in any other crop, but as before 
said, will be a clean-cut addition to the 
total resources. Indeed, it will be more 
than the addition of the honey crop, for 
according to good authorities, honey is 
only a by-product of the bee, its chief 
use being the fertilization of flowers. 
The value of the beeswax produced is 
also an item worth considering. 


It seems, then, pretty clear that the 
neglect of the bee-keeping interests does 
not arise from the fact that the prod- 
ucts are too insignificant to warrant any 
outlay for experiments. 


The second ground on which the neg- 
lect might seem to be justified, is the 
fact, if it be a fact, that everything per- 
taining to bee-keeping is already so ful- 
ly understood that there is no room for 
experiment. The very suggestion of 
such a thing will bring a smile to the 
lips of any practical bee-keeper. If 
there is any set of men that are excep- 
tionally noted to be always on the strain 
in the investigation of some unsettled 
point, lying awake nights over some un- 
finished problem, losing every year con- 
siderable parts of the crop in seeking 
some better way, surely they may be 
found among bee-keepers. It is idle to 
pursue further such a thought. 

What, then, is the reason that so far 
nearly all that has been done has been 
a matter entirely of private enterprise ? 
Is it not because those who have in 
charge such matters have not been fully 
awake to the importance to the public 
interest of bee-keeping, and that bee- 
keepers have been too modest to assert 
their claims ? 

In view, then, of the importance of an 
industry that adds to the general wealth 
in a double way without detracting from 
anything else, andin view of the fact 
that bee-keepers are largely engaged 
everywhere in experiments that could be 
more economically and more satisfacto- 
rily carried out at a place fully equipped 
for the purpose, there seems only one 
answer to the question whether bee- 
keepers need an experiment station. 


As to the details of carrying out any- 
thing of the kind, I will make no sug- 
gestion except the single one, that 
whoever is at the head of such an exper- 
imental station should be a bee-keeper 
through and through—one in touch with 





the mass of bee-ke¢pers, knowing their 
needs and in entire sympathy at all 
points with the work. To such a one 
they will look hopefully for light, and 
cheerfully render all the aid in their 
power. 

Marengo, III. 
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Winter Losses of Bees in North- 
eastern Iowa. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. W. P. FAYLOR. 


Bees have wintered very poorly in 
this part of the State. I have recently 
moved from the central partof the State 
to Clayton county, and have been 
through a large partof the State. I 
think at least 50 per cent. of all the 
bees in this State have died since last 
fall, taking the State as a whole. 

In the northern counties that I have 
visited not more than two colonies out 
of 100 are alive. The best report I 
found in the east part was 9 colonies 
wintered out of 18. These were kept 
in a double-walled bee-house, whose 
sides are packed with 12 inches of saw- 
dust. 

In one village a man wintered 6 colo- 
nies of bees in the cellar—these were all 
in box-hiveg. He told me he had 60 
colonies last summer. The strangest 
thing of all was, that two colonies in 
salt-barrels that were left on the sum- 
mer stands with no protection what- 
ever, are strong and booming now. 
These stood high up from the ground 
on platforms resting upon four stakes 
driven into’ the ground. One barrel had 
a crevice about an inch wide, and fully 
20 inches long. I could hardly believe 
that it was possible that a colony of bees 
could ever survive such a winter as the 
past in such a house. If bees will win- 
ter more safely in large hives high up in 
the air, it is time bee-keepers were find- 
ing it out. 

I brought with me two colonies of 
very yellow Italians, and about 20 
empty hives with nice combs, thinking 
that I could buy bees to fill them up 
when I got here; but bees cannot be 
purchased here for love nor money. A 
blacksmith near the parsonage proposed 
to go with me to where he was sure I 
could get all the bees I wanted. Off we 
went to the home of the ‘*‘ Bee-King,” as 
he is known in the county in which he 
lives. Ina few hours’ drive we found 
ourselves on the banks of Turkey river. 

Mr. King had left his bees on the 
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summer stands (about 100 colonies). 
He had but 4 colonies alive, and these 
he declared would yet dwindle and die. 
All his hives were turned over on their 
sides, leaving the tops and bottoms ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. Although a 
nice sunny day no bee could be seen 
stealing honey from these open hives, 
and some of them were half full of 
honey. One weak colony living had 
brood in three combs, and were about 
out of honey. I tried to make him be- 
lieve that it would pay to put a few good 
combs of honey in place of empty ones, 
but he insisted that if they could not 
take the honey into the hive when it 
was all about them, they might fizzle. 


He had a good cellar and an extra 
cave, and left every hive out. He said 
that for the last tive years he had win- 
tered bees out-of-doors successfully, and 
had given up any special preparation for 
wintering bees. 


Itisa very common thing to see a 
stack of empty bee-hives in a yard in 
Iowa, and not a live colony in the yard. 
In one county in the north central part 
of the State, I found one bee-keeper 
who had wintered his bees in long, deep 
troughs, packing eight hives in a box 
with six inchesof chopped straw on each 
side, and about 12 inches on top. He 
simply bored a two-inch auger-hole for 
the entrance of each colony, correspond- 
ing te the entrance of the lfves. This 
man lost one colony in springing, caused, 
he said, by a large mouse going into one 
of the auger-holes and entering into the 
hives. 

I believe for wintering, springing and 
building up in the spring, no method is 
so nearly perfect as the trough-packing 
method. 

Colesburgh, Iowa, May 30, 1898. 
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Sugar Syrup vs. Honey for Win- 
tering Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. W. TUBBS. 


After three years of unprecedented 
failure in both increase and surplus, the 
silver lining of the dark cloud began to 
be discernible, and soon came forth in 
allits radiance and splendor. Aftera 
decrease in the preceding years of 48 
colonies, the spring of 1892 found me 
with only 17, in a light and unpromising 
ondition ; however, spring feeding and 

favorable turn of wind is all that 
»aved them from complete annihilation, 





and brought them up to a fair standard 
of excellence for the honey harvest. 

In the continuing processes of time, 
Nature’s laboratory of pollen and nectar 
began to unfold, each in its turn pro- 
ducing abundantly, and before the snow 
had entirely disappeared, the bees were 
briskly gathering pollen, which was 
soon followed by an encouraging flow of 
nectar from the pussy-willow. 

The season continued favorable, and 
after the harvest was gathered we found, 
by comparing our stock with the unit of 
measure, the pound, we had obtained 
1,450 pounds of nice comb and ex- 
tracted honey, an average of a trifle 
over 85 pounds per colony, spring count; 
besides increasing to 83 colonies for 
winter, which were in fine condition 
numerically, but not ‘ financially,” as 
their stores had been reduced by the ex 
tractor to the minimum in view of feed" 
ing sugar syrup for wintering, leaving- 
only 3 colonies with natural stores; the 
result of which I am about to report. 

By a careful estimate of the require- 
ments of each colony, averaging 20 
pounds of sugar syrup, we began feed- 
ing for winter the first of September, 
which was completed the forepart of 
October, and the mats, etc., put on pre- 
paratory for wintering, which was done 
on the summer stands in chaff and 
Chautauqua hives. Their last flight 
occurred on Nov. 24, 1892, and they 
were not out again until March 8, 1893 
—104 days; the intervening time going 
on record as the coldest winter in 25 
years. The mercury reached as low as 
24° below zero. 

Had it not been for the ‘‘ Old Reliable” 
—the AMERICAN BEE JoOURNAL—we 
would have given up in despair of suc- 
cessfully wintering the bees without a 
flight, on sugar syrup; more successful, 
however, than with honey. But just as 
the gloom of another week’s confine- 
ment would begin to settle upon us, our 
welcome guest would drop in, bringing 
consolation from those who were older 
in the experience of sugar-syrup winter- 
ing. 

However, when at last the flight did 
come on the 8th of March, and bees 
from every hive sallied forth in the open 
air, enjoying the little while of sunshine, 
and shaking off the tediousness of their 
long confinement, our surprise was 
kindled to amazement, at the small 
amount of excrement which was ejected 
on the snow, much less than is often 
seen after a much shorter confinement 
on natural stores. There was no show 
of diarrhea from any of those fed on 
sugar syrup, while the three that were 
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wintered on honey were badly affected, 
spotting up hives, combs and snow more 
than all the others together. 

Experience is said to be a dear school, 
but when theory is practically applied, 
and good results obtained, it is as good 
proof as can be had of the merit or de- 
merit of the untested. For us it has 
proven that sugar syrup is the. best for 
wintering bees, especially on the sum- 
mer stands. Itis surely the cheapest, 
and does not infringe on the rights of 
the honey market or consumer, as does 
feeding sugar for an increase of surplus, 
which should not be contemplated. 

As a matter of safety, economy and 
convenience, we henceforth and here- 
after will winter our bees on sugar 
syrup, made of pure granulated sugar 
and water, in preference to the finest 
honey. 

Portville, N. Y. 
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How Michigan Secured its Ex- 
perimental Apiary. 


Written for the Bee-Keepers’ Review 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


At several of the bee-conventions that 
I have attended there have been resolu- 
tions passed asking that the general 
government, or that the State Experi- 
ment Stations, do some experimental 
work in the bee-keeping line. At one 
or two of them a committee was ap- 
pointed to try and secure the desired 
action. If this is all that is done, no 
experimental apiary will be established. 

At the last meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association this sub- 
ject was discussed, and a committee ap- 
pointed to try and induce the State 
Board of Agriculture to secure the ser- 
vices of a competent bee-keeper for 
managing the State apiary in an experi- 
mental way, for, be it known, Michigan 
was already the possessor of an apiary. 
The Hon. R. L. Taylor, the Hon. Geo. 
E. Hilton and myself were the members 
of the committee. As chairman of the 
committee, I addressed a letter to each 
member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

I called their attention to the fact that 
of the $15,000 received by each State 
from the general government for experi- 
mental work, almost nothing was de- 
voted to apiarian research; I pointed 
out the fact that each State ought to 
conduct experiments in the lines that 
would benefit the industries of that 
State. Experiments in cotton-growing 





would not be appropriate in Michigan. 
Experiments in bee-keeping would. Not 
only is bee-keeping important for the 
wax and honey produced, but for its 
benefit to the fruit-grower and horticul- 
turist. Without bees, these two indus- 
tries would languish. 

I then called attention to the different 
experiments that ought to be made, and 
in the name of the bee-keepers of Michi- 
gan, I most respectfully, but most earn- 
estly, urged that they give the matter 
an early consideration. 

I then had circulars printed, showing 
what I had done, and urging the re- 
cipient to write to the members of the 
Board, and ask that bee-keeping be 
recognized by the appointment of any 
apiarist for doing experimental work. 
These were sent to about 1UO of the 
most prominent bee-keepers of the 
State. LIalso wrote about 20 personal 
letters, urging these friends to write. 
Mr. Hilton also wrote and sent out cir- 
culars. All this was done shortly before 
a Board meeting, and when the Board 
met, Mr. Taylor and myself went before 
it, and urged our case. The matter was 
urged almost solely upon the ground 
that bees were a benefit to other pur- 
suits ; that the honey and wax were of 
less consequence than the benefits de- 
rived from the bees by other pursuits. 
Mr. Taylor said that bee-keeping was 
looked upon by many as a small busi- 
ness, as one beneath the dignity of a 
man—a bee-keeper was looked upon as 
a sort of a ‘‘hen-wife.” If the State 
would recognize and encourage it, it 
would add dignity to the pursuit, and 
lead to more extensive keeping of bees. 

The Board then wanted to know what 
were the experiments that bee-keeping 
so much needed. Said one member: 
‘*The sheep and dairy men, and those 
from other industries, come before us 
just as you have done, and say, ‘ Do 
something for us,’ and when we ask 
what, they are at a loss to answer. Tell 
us what experiments you want done, 
and we will try and see that a man is 
found to do the work.” 

I then went to work and prepared a 
list of perhaps a dozen different experi- 
ments that I considered the most impor- 
tant, and, as none of the members were 

practical bee-keepers, I went into de- 
tails and explained each point, so that 
the importance of the work could be 
understood even by one nota bee-keeper. 

It was then asked if a bee-keeper 
could not do this work cheaper in his 
own apiary, than he could come to the 
college and do the work. I replied that 

he could. I thought he could do the 
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work for half the money that he would 
need if he were obliged to move to Lan- 
sing and pay rent. The next question 
was, ‘‘How much pay ought a man to 
receive for conducting experiments in 
his own apiary ?” I thought $500 a 
year a fair compensation. 

To make a long story short, $500 a 
year has been appropriated for paying 
a man to conduct experiments in apicul- 
ture, and the Hon. R. L. Taylor, of 
Lapeer, has been appointed to do the 
work. He has had experience, he is 
careful, methodical and conscientious, 
and it is no disparagement to other bee- 
keepers to say that probably no better 
man could have been chosen for the 
work. 

Bee-keepers will be invited to say 
what experiments they would like con- 
ducted, or how they would like particu- 
lar experiments conducted, to criticise, 
commend and encourage. Mr. Taylor 
would be thankful for suggestions of 
any kind by letter at once, touching 
work that can be done to advantage 
only during the swarming season. 


I have been explicit as to the methods 
employed in securing the appropriation, 
because I thought it might help bee- 
keepers in other States in their efforts 
to secure recognition at the hands of the 
State Board. Somebody has got to go 
ahead and do some hard, earnest work, 
and there will be some expenses for 
printing, postage, car-fare and hotel 
bills in going to visit the Board; but 
these expenses ought to be borne by the 
bee-keepers of the State—perhaps be 
paid out of the funds of the Association. 
There is no use in trying to avoid this 
expense ; for, as one of the board wrote 
me after the meeting was over, ‘‘All of 
the talk and writing would have 
amounted to nothing, had not you and 
Mr. Taylor come before us in the proper 
spirit; then the thing went through like 
a charm, without a dissenting voice, and 
with the most hearty good feeling.” 

Flint, Mich. 


—_—_—_ eo 


Winter Losses and Other Bee- 
Keeping Matters. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY THOS. JOHNSON. 





Spring rains are continuing, and if it 
doesn’t stop soon, we will have some 
spring dwindling in these parts. Loss 
of bees here is at least 50 per cent. more 
than it was last year. As faras I can 
learn, the loss will be about 60 to 75 





per cent. in and around Coon Rapids. S. 
Parker has 2 left out of 30 colonies, 
and J. Umbaugh, 4 left out of his 
famous apiary. L. Scott and O. D. 
Houghton wintered their bees in cellars, 
and their loss is not more than 10 per 
cent. 

Levering Bros., of Wiota, wrote me 
that out-door wintering in their locality 
would be almost a total loss. I was at 
Guthrie Center a few weeks ago, and 
they complained of the same result. 
Four weeks ago I was at Manning, and 
saw Mr. Lee, who said that he wintered 
his bees in a repository, and his loss will 
be small. Hesaid that all bees left out 
by his neighbors were almost a total loss. 

The snow preserved the white clover, 
and the ground is well soaked with the 
rains, and should we have fair weather 
for bees to work in June and July, I 
look for a heavy flow of nectar from 
summer flowers. 

On page 536, Mr. A. Bartz, in mixing 
the two nuclei together, excited the bees, 
and the Italians went at it by sight, and 
not be scent, and fought as long as they 
saw a black bee. 

Some years ago I had a nucleus of 
Italians, and went to a colony of blacks 
where I had introduced a queen, and the 
Italians just beginning to hatch I took 
three combs from them and shook the 
bees off. In doing so I left on a few 
black bees. I put them in the nucleus, 
and went on with my work, and in less 
than an hour I passed the hive and saw 
the ground covered with dead bees. 

On opening the hive I saw that the 
Italians had cleaned out every black 
bee. In their excitement they couldn’t 
have been looking for queens, but for 
black bees, and by the time they had 
finished their job they would naturally 
settle down to peaceable business. Na- 
ture teaches them that they cannot sub- 
sist long without a mother, and they just 
took her as they had no access to their 
Italian mother, and likely as not they 
kept up killing the black bees for sev- 
eral days as soon as they were hatched. 

On page 3870, Dr. Miller, on the 
‘* sting-trowel theory,” puts it at Mr. 
Clarke in a pretty positive way. Some 
years ago when Clarke was a boy, while 
out duck-hunting, he heard a splashing 
in the water. He crept up and dis- 
covered a lot of beavers working, pre- 
paring for the winter, cutting down 
trees, placing them in the water, and 
putting on the last finishing touches 
with their tails. Since then Mr. Clarke 


has been studying bee-ology, knowing 
that bees had ‘‘ tails,” for he had felt 
one stop against his ear once. 


All at 
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once his boyhood days came back to 
him, and he sat down and wrote the 
article the Doctor tells about. 

On page 492 Mr. D. L. Nelson speaks 
of queens laying in queen-cells, etc. Has 
Mr. Nelson any evidence of queens lay- 
ing in cells prepared by workers to rear 
queens? Bee-keepers of any experience 
know that a queen is death to any 
queen-cell that has a larva, sealed or 
otherwise, unless guarded. 


Sometimes bees will swarm without 
any preparation, workers start queens 
over worker larvz, and also when the 
queens suddenly die. For proof of the 
above fact, if one will watch a colony 
preparing for natural swarming after 
they complete the cell and prepare it for 
the egg, they puta thin coating in the 
bottom resembling honey, then in a short 
time you will find the egg deposited—Mr. 
Nelson says by the queen, I say by the 
bees. Now, who is correct? After bee- 
keepers experiment on that point, I 
think they will agree with me. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, May 1, 1893. 


— 


Swarms Occupying Empty Hives 
Put Up in Trees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY Cc. H. ECKLES. 


I would like to give a littleof my experi- 
ence on the matter of bees occupying 
empty hives. Having often seen the 
statement that bees would come to 
empty hives putin trees, I determined 
to try the experiment. In May, 1892, 
I had 11 empty hives that I had no use 
for, also a number of old empty combs. 
I took’ these hives, putting in five combs 
in each, a space of two inches being left 
between each to prevent the moths 
working. 

Ten of the hives were put in trees, 
most of them fastened to the lower 
branches of pines andelms. The bees 
soon found them, and before night of 
the day the hives were placed in the 
trees, two of them contained large 
swarms, and during the next few weeks 
four more of the hives were filled with 
fairly good swarms. 

In each case it was noticed several 
hours before the swarm arrived, that 
the hive was occupied by a few bees, 
perhaps a large handful, that were 
working industriously carrying out the 
dirt from the combs, and cleaning the 
hive in general. By the time the swarm 
arrived, the hive would be all prepared, 
and the scouts be hanging ina cluster 











on one of the combs. In each case the 
swarm immediately went to work, and 
all stored sufficient honey to keep them 
over winter. 

Three of the other hives put up were 
taken possession of by a few bees that 
cleaned out the dirt from the combs as 
those did where the swarms came. 
These few bees usually stayed about the 
hive for two weeks or more, being very 
cross to any one who molested them. The 
supposition is that these were scouting 
parties sent out by the swarm which, 
however, was captured and hived before 
reaching its destination. 

These all, as far as were known, came 
from neighbors’ apiaries. We had at 
that time 20 colonies of hybrids, which 
were near the trees containing the hives. 
The swarms which occupied the hives 
were all blacks, and thus we were able 
to distinguish them from our hybrids. 

One reason why hives are filled so 
readily by escaping swarms, is the lack 
of hollow trees in which they could find 
ahome. Here in the center of Iowa are 
but very few trees that would afford a 
lodging place fora swarm, and conse- 
quently they must find homes in the 
sides of houses, or in empty hives. 

Ames, Iowa. 





———— ee —_—_—_— 


Samantha at Saratoga.—One 
of the richest books in genuine humor 
that has been published for many years, 
in the English language, is ‘‘ Samantha 
at Saratoga,” by Miss Marietta Holley. 
Rev. Dr. Newman, the Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, says of this 
book : 

**T commend ‘ Samantha at Saratoga’ 
as an antidote for the blues, a cure-all 
for any kind of imaginary woe, a recrea- 
tion from mental taxation, a provoca- 
tion for wholesome laughter, and an in- 
spiration to godliness. It is the bitter- 
est satire sugar-coated with the sweet- 
ness of exhilarating fun; it is irony 
laughing at fashionable folly; it is ex- 
alted wit with the scalpel in one hand 
and the Balm of Gilead in the other. 
Her personality is intense, her genius 
immense, her art perfect. She stands 
alone in her chosen sphere without a 
rival.” 

Read our great offer of this book free, 
on page 773 of this copy of the Brr 
JOURNAL. 
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&@®™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Booming on White Clover. 


Bees are just booming on white clover. I 
never saw such a bloom in all directions, of 
white clover, as at the present time, and it 
seems as if every blossom is filled with nec- 
tar. Basswood will be filled with bloom in 
this locality. CHAUNCEY REYNOLDS. 

Fremont, Ohio, June 8, 1893. 


Ground Bark for Winter Packing. 


I have been reading about packing, or 
filling, for vacant space in building bee- 
houses, also hives for wintering out-doors 
and spring packing. The articles proposed 
and used are many, even to the most costly 
and extravagant outlay of money in filling 
in with cork ground up fine. 


First, we do not pack in our climate, our 
only packing needed is plenty of honey; 
but I want to advance a thought on pack- 
ing bee-hives, and filling or packing for 
space between walls of bee-houses, where 
bees are wintered above ground, and I 
think it is according to Nature’s own way, 

rovided the inside space is not too large. 
Vell, the article to be used is ground bark, 
as it is prepared by the tanner for making 
ooze for tanning hides into leather. Bark 
once used by the tanner can be bought 
cheaply, but it must be dried again, per- 
fectly dry. Icould give many reasons for 
its use. I want to hear from those that 
must prepare for winter, and use out-door 
repositories for bees. 

Gro. N. PHILLIPSON. 





Merrivale, Tex. 





The Season in California. 


Some bee-keepers have extracted a little 
green honey to catch the early prices. 

As thisis my first season in California, I 
can only guess at what the future will be. 
White sage is beginning to ‘“‘give down” 
slowly now, but wild alfalfa is holding out 
well. About half of the colonies seem to 
prefer sage, and the other half alfalfa, 
which makes a poorer quality of honey 
than clear sage, and better than all alfalfa, 
and I have extracted some 20 or 30 pounds 
to the hive to make room for something 
better. 

It was impossible to get any surplus from 





orange bloom. It all went into brood. I 
think that orange bloom is a swindle. There 
is about enough to secure fertilization, and 
that is all. 

Fruit-bloom here does not yield as in 
Iowa, but in Iowa itis nearly always cold 
and cloudy. Horehound also gets mixed 
in with the fruit-bloom honey, and has re- 
mained to make the earliest sage bitter. I 
believe the horehound is what causes bee- 
paralysis here. It affects most of the bees 
more like St. Vitus’ dance than paralysis, 
because they shake and shiver, and cannot 
stand still. It uses acolony up as far as 
surplus is concerned. C. W. DayTon. 

Pasadena, Calif., May 27, 1893. 


= 


Five-Banded Bees—White Clover. 


The past winter has been the hardest one 
for this locality that we have had for 
years. My bees came through with a loss 
of about 15 per cent., wintered out-doors, 
with outside winter cases. My neighbors, 
who are principally box-hive advocates, 
have lost heavily. 

My bees now are fairly booming on fruit- 
bloom, and contrary to the experience of 
some of the ‘veterans,’ the five-banded 
bees are far ahead of the darker ones, the 
hybrids being behind all, as far as building 
up is concerned. But this does not prove 
yoo that they are superior to the 
darker Italians, so far as actual value is 
concerned. Their honey-gathering quali- 
ties have to be tested yet, and if those 
qualities prove to be equal to their prolific- 
ness, they are certainly the more valuable 
kind, that is, for me. They will certainly 
have a fair chance to show themselves, for 
white clover is very plentiful, and is look- 
ing well. JAKE EVERMAN. 

orth Middletown, Ky., April 28, 1893. 


—_ 














Granulation of Honey. 


Let me say a word in the matter of the 
granulation of honey. I speak from the 
experience of having kept bees in all parts 
of the globe. 

Almost any kind of honey will nulate 
bed cold, but not quite every kind. In 

alta, very early honey from Trifolium 
incarnatum and orange blossom does not; it 
is very light colored, almost transparent. 
Fruit-bloom and wild thyme honey is much 
darker, and does granulate very easily. 


In Honolulu, very little honey is gathered 
that does not do so, but I failed to find out 
what it was gathered from. The main 
source of supply there is cocoanut and 
other palms, and algaroba; even in the 
sections it granulates almost at once, and 
there isn’t any cold to speak of there. 

In this I differ from J. H. Hill (see page 
493). Granulation is due not only to 
‘“‘ weather, rain, atmosphere,’ etc., but also 
to the nature of the blossom the honey is 
gathered from, and capped and uncapped 
matters little. I have some sections of 
honey from California, and although the 
have been 5 wie toa good deal of col 
they are still liquid. MALTA 
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Tight-End Frames and Moths. 


«In 1890 I bought 2 colonies of bees in por- 
tico hives and hanging frames. The next 
spring I bought 5 more colonies in the same 
make of hives, and in 1890 and 1891 I made 
hives for what swarms that came out, with 
hanging, loose-end frames, just the same as 
the hives I bought with the bees, but I saw 
the moths were troubling my bees in behind 
the end-bars, so I decided that tight-end 
frames would give the moth less chance for 
nesting, and all of my hives since 1891 I 
have made 12 inches wide inside by 18 long, 
and 9!¢ deep, giving the hive about 2,600 
cubic inches. 

In 1892 I lost every old colony, and all the 
new colonies that I put into the loose-end 
frame hives, by the moth, and out of 35 
tight-end frame hives I have never seen a 
sign of a moth, and the tight and loose end 
frame hives were standing in the same 
yard within 2 feet of each other. On April 
24th I took my bees back into the cellar, 
and on April 26th it snowed hard again. 
On the 27th there was about 16 inches of 
beautiful white snow, and I hauled saw- 
logs to the mill. It was good sleighing. 

Osakis, Minn. Mark D. JUDKINS. 





First Swarm on June 12th. 


I had my first swarm of bees yesterday. 
June 12th. It was a pure Carniolan. I have 
150 colonies in all. G. G. BALDWIN. 

Port Huron, Mich., June 13, 1893. 


Short Honey-Flow Expected. 


Bees did not do very well in this locality 
last year. From 8 colonies we only took 
150 pounds of comb honey. 


Bees wintered all right last winter, but 
this spring was very cold and trying. Out 
of 12 colonies we lost 2 from starvation. 

I think our honey-flow will be short this 
year. Bees could work on fruit-bloom but 
a day or two, as the weather was so cold. I 
will try to report later on in the season as 
to our ine pit this year. Llike the BEE 
JOURNAL. F. N. BLANK. 

Prairie Home, Mo., May 31, 1893. 
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** Rough on Rats” for Killing Ants. 


On page 656 is a request for something 
that will exterminate ants. As I have had 
some experience with them, I venture to 
tell how I dispose of them. 


Mix a small quantity of *‘ Rough on Rats’”’ 
in some sweetened water or honey, and 
place it where the ants can get it, but 
where the bees will not find it. I have 
never known this to fail to exterminate 
them. 

This spring I discovered that the ants 
were working in one of my hives, and on 
making an examination I found they had 
taken possession of the = of the hive, had 
covered the quilt and filled every crack 
with eggs. Ihad no ‘‘ Rough on Rats” on 
hand, but as something must be done, I 





burned that quilt and destroyed what I 
could; then taking a piece of common 
school crayon, I drew a heavy line of chalk 
entirely around the hive. The ants would 
come up to that line by the hundred, but 
not one went over. I examined the hive 
the next day, but there was not an ant to 
be seen, nor has it been troubled since. 

I wish that all bee-keepers who are both- 
ered with them would try these two reme- 
dies together, and report their success in 
the Bez Journau. Ishall watch for a re- 
port of Mr. Lovesy’s experience. Be sure 
that there are no breaks in the chalk-line, 
and that your bees cannot get at the 
poison. D. L. McKean. 

Cobham, Pa. 


——————-—_ + a eS 


Poor Honey Caused the Loss. 

Bees wintered poorly in this locality, 
most bee-keepers losing from 50 to 75 per 
cent. on account of poor honey, and not 
being capped, as the only honey we did get 
was in the fall, which soured and gave the 
bees the diarrhea, and many died either be- 
fore they came out of the cellar or soon 
after. My bee-house was dry, and I lost 
only 2 out of 20 colonies. The 18 are doing 
nicely now. C. F. Lane. 

La Crosse, Wis., June 7, 1893. 


oS + 


Apple-Bloom and Locust Honey. 


My 18 colonies of bees, on the summer 
stands, wintered well, and have gathered 
about 20 pounds per colony from apple- 
bloom and locust, and are now waiting for 
the white clover, which is looking finely, 
and promises to yield abundantly. Bees in 
box-hives, in this locality, nearly all died, 
and perhaps * of those in movable frames, 
where they were not properly attended to 
in the fall. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is always a 
welcome guest, and we could hardly keep 
bees without it. Rost. B. Woopwarp. 

Somerset, O., June 9, 1893. 


———_—__—_—_—- << + - — — 


Terrible Storm in Missouri. 

On the evening of Thursday, May 25th, 
our section of country was visited by a ter 
rible wind and hail storm Many houses 
and barns were scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, and hail as large as walnuts fell 
in torrents in places to a depth of 6 inches. 
Although the home bee-yard was 4 mile 
south of the hardest of the storm, the hives 
were all turned over, and some of them en- 
tirely emptied of all combs and bees. My 
damage is very heavy; many queens were 
lost, most of the old bees were shaken out 
and drowned, and pounded into the earth 
by the hail. Should a clover harvest come 
my way, I would be badly left. 

Mr. P. P. Collier, who lives at Rush Hill, 
and had an apiary of some 70 or 80 colonies, 
I understand suffered almost if not quite a 
total loss of bees, brood and combs. This 
has been a very wet spring here, bees and 


clover are both away behind time, and I 
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can’t tell how it will be for those that have 
bees that are in shape for the harvest. 

I have 35 colonies 7 miles north, that are 
all right, and are working on the clover 
some now. I had 65 colonies at home. 

Byron IIAMs. 

Worcester, Mo., June 5, 1893. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
June 17th. 1893: 





CHICAGO, Itu.—There is not much move- 
mentincomb honey. Prices range at from 
12@16 and 17ce., all good grades biinging 15@ 
17c. A few casesof the new crop have ar- 
rived and brought the top prices. Beeswax is 
very steady at about 25c. Extracted honey is 
moving very slowly at from 6@8c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light, demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. l5c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C-M. C.C. 


CINCINNATI, 0.—A short supply of ex- 
tracted honey is the cause of a slow demand. 
It forbids an effort on our part tosell. It 
brings 6@8ec, There is no choice comb hone 
on — market, and prices are nominal at 12 
16c., in a small way. 

Beeswax—Demand good,at 22@25c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F.M.&S&. 


NEW YORK,N. Y.—New crop of extracted 
is arriving freely. Market is quiet and de- 
mand limited. Fancy grades sell at from 7@ 
8ce.; common to fair. at from 60@70c., as to 
body, color and flavor. Beeswax, aioe 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8., L. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, —- 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extracted, } 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


CHICAGO, ItL.—Fancy stock is very scarce, 
with plenty of ingulr7, with good prices of- 
fered forsame. It selis readily at 18c.; No.1 
comb, 16@17c. Dark sells slow. White ex- 
tracted.fair supply, with good demand at 8% ; 
dark, 6@7c. Beeswax—23@25c. J. A. L. 


BOSTON, MAss.—Honey is selling slow and 

rics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17c.— 

xtracted, 8@10c. 

Beeswax—None on hand. B. & R. 

ALBANY,N. Y.— Honey market is very 
quiet now, as between seasons. Beeswax— 
at 30@32c. for good color. H. RK. W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—There is quite an 
active demand this week for honey, especially 
white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Dark is 
very slow sale. Stock on hand in this market 
is very light. Receipts have not been enough 
to supply trade during the past 10 days. Fan- 
cy white conb honey, 18@20c.; No. 1 white, 
17¢c.; fancy amber, 16c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; 
fancy dark, 12c.; No. 1 dark, 10c. Extracted 
Calitornia 60-lb. kegs, 9c, Beeswax, unsal- 
able. J.A.S. & Oo. 








CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 

n the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. 

The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
American Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 225 
Cook’s Manualof the Apiary 200.... 175 
———- c= Queer ‘ aoe Kee : 4 

ees and Honey (Newman).. Sheed 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... 150.... 135 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 2.00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 125.... 115 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 150.... 135 





**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,”’ is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 

r. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 534x814 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows ‘‘how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘“‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bre JounNAL for one year, for $1.70. 


“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages and 
isaclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring management of theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BEE JouRNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the Bere JOURNAL one ‘year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 








Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the Bex JouRNAL? Only $1.00 will 
pay forit for a whole year. And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! -See page 771. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WV. 


F. I. SAGE & Son, 183 Reade “pana 
HILDRETH Bros. & ——_ 


8 & 30 West Broadway 


San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 
Albany, N.Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, ls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mut & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





—— 





———~_—~ ———————e——eeaEeeaer 


Convention Notices. 


INTERNATIONAL. —The North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 24th 
annual convention on Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1893, 
in Chicago, Ills. Not only is every bee-keeper 
in America, whether a member of the society 
or not, invited to be present, but a special in- 
vitation is extended to friends of apiculture 
it every foreign land, FRANK BENTON., Sec. 

Washington, D. OC. 


__——- 


Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the third 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that you secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aidin spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 











Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA PSA PRA PRA ASAI SAIS ASF SL SF ESSENSE TEN TNO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 

EXCHANGE — High ponte Safety Bi- 


o, cle, for Honey or Wa 
tf J.A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 





Have You Read that wonderful! book 
Premium offer on page 773 ? 





ee 





Advertisements, 
“Wor Sale, Te Strong Colonies 


Of Italian and Carniolan Bees, in good 10- 
frame portico Hives. Price. $4.00 per colony. 
For further information, address, 
JOSEPH EIBEL 
711 E. Orange St., LANCASTER, PA. 


25A3t WHEN ANSWERING MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


G ld Solid Yellow, 
O1GEN WUECENS £1.00 each. ver 
low to the tip, 75c. Pure Young Tested, 75c. 
Bees 40 cts. per fra, 8x8 inches; 10 frames 
35 cts. each. Ibs. ae Foun- 
dation, $35. F. C. MORR 
24Atf WALLACEBURG, ARK. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


LEATHER - COLORED 
— HONEY -QUEENS— 


ree Imported Mother, warranted purely 
mated, after June 10th, at $1.00 eac h; six 
at one time, %5.00. Untested Queens. 75 cents 
each. Address, Cc. A. BUNCH, 

25Att NYE, Marshall Co., IND. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


JE have received another car of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies from A. I. Root, and 
they are A No.1. The Hives are made of the 
best lumber I ever saw used for that purpose 
—sound and almost clear. The dovetails are 
cut smooth and fit exactly when nailed. You 
cannot buy any better hives. We have Cowan 
Extractors, Crane Smokers, Comb Foundation 
and nearly everything used in the apiary. 
Send for sample Hive. We guarantee every 
Hive we send out to be as good as the sample. 
H. G. ACK LIN 
1024 Miss. St., 8ST. PAU L, MINN. 
Northwestern Agent for A. I. Root’s 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Mention the American Bee Jo run. 


Are YOU Coming to the 3% 


WORLD'S FAIR? 


If so, you should secure Accommodation 
in advance of coming to Chicago 


Young Ladies Specially Cared For 


You are invited to correspond at once with 


MRS. J. P. COOKENBACH, 
987 Wilcox Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., 














Who will be pleased to help all desiring to 
have a comfortable and pleasant place to stay 
while visiting the World’s Fair, and at very 
reasonable rates. 

REFERENCE: By permission, ** American 
Bee Journal,” 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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’ Riald’ is Your Chanee 
Fanny Field's Poultry Books Heres year yoenes 
Of the following 40-page booklets. We offer two as a Premium for sending 
us $1.00 for One New Subscriber to the Bese JouRNAL for one year. 


Iwo of them for sending us One New Subscriber, or we will mail the 3 for 50 cts. 


POULTRY FOR MARKET and Poultry for Profit.—It 
is written for those wishing to make poultry profitable. ie 

Contents—Clears $4.49 on each fowl. Costof keepin ail , 
adult fowls per year. Cost of raising chicks to 6 mo. old. Ss =e! 
Spring management. 12,480 eggs from 100 hens a year. ‘ee 
Feeding for eggs in winter. Hatching-houses. Cleanli- ii 
ness. Nosickness among the fowls. A word to farmers’ og 
wives, sons, daughters, and others interested in ultry. : 
60-acre poultry farm that yields a clear profit of $1,500 a 
year. 81 chicks out of 100 eggs with incubator. Raisingy 
yroilers. Food for chicks. Turkey raising. eng nn | eggs. 
Cause of death of young turkeys. Keeping ultry on a village lot. Feed 
in winter. Mechanic’s wife clears $300 annually on broilers. Artificial rais- 
ing of chicks. Incubators. Capons. Caponizing. Tells everything about 
the poultry business. Sent postpaid, for 25 cents. 


\ 
UR PouLTRY DocToRr, or Health in the Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls. 
—It tele how to cure—Chicken Cholera, Roup, Lice, Gapes, Leg Weakness, Scaly Legs, Chills, 
Cramp, Cough, Canker, Diarrhea, Crop Bound, Sore Eyes, Break Down, Soft-Shell Eggs. Bum- 
hle Foot, Chicken-Pox, Apoplexy, White Comb, Frost-Bites, Moulting; Breaking Sitting Hens, 
Feather-Eating, Egg-Eating; Chiggers. Diseases of Turkeys and Ducks. Recipe for uglas 
Mixture. Everything about Poultry Diseases and their Cure. Price, 30 cents. 


TURKEYS FOR MARKET and Turkeys for Profit.—The author reared in one year 150 
Turkeys, and did the work for a family of 5, netting her 8300. No farming pays like Turkeys. 
Contents—Age of breeding stock. about the Gobbler. Best and most profitable breeds. Set- 
ting the eggs. Care while hatching. Profit per head. Care until fully feathered. Food for 
the young. Save the feathers. they bring good prices. Number of henstoaGobbler. Narra- 

nsett Turkeys. White Turkeys. Bronze Torkeys. Common Turkeys. To restore chilled 
urkeys. Diseases of Turkeys. Leg weakness. Killing and dressing. Mark your Turkeys. 
Marketing. Capital and number to begin with. All about Turkey-Raising. Price, 26 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

















FRUIT-GROWERS’ LIBRARY FOR $1.00. 


The following 5 Books (price. $1.25) will be sent postpaid for only $1.00, 
or we will give ‘‘ Rural Life” with your choice of any one of the other 
four (making two books) for sending us One New Subscriber to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year. Read the descriptions. 


How WE MADE THE OLD FARM Pay, is the title of a book (64 pages) by Chas. A. 
Green, giving his personal experience on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous fortune. 
It is bound in elegunt lithographed cover, printed on fine paper and beautifully illustrated. It 
gives much practical information in regard to fruit-growing, and also gives the author's expe- 
rience asa Nurseryman. Price, 25 cents. 


GREEN’S Five BOOKS ON FRUIT-CULTURE— Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture, 3rd, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape 
Culture ; 5th. Strawberry Culture. Itis a book of 129 pages, giving the practical experience 
of Chas. A. Green in growing all kinds of fruit. It is profusely illustra and cannot fail to 
be of interest to every lover of fruit gardens. Price, 25 cents. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD is the title of a new book ty Chas. A Green ; 94 pages, illus- 
trated. This is Mr. Green’s latest book on frnit culture. It gives full instructions in regard 
to Thinning and Marketing Fruits; also Pruning, Planting and Cultivating. It contains the 
latest expérience in Spraying, Evaporation and Cold Storage. It has along chapter on Berry- 
Growing of all kinds, besides other valuable information, which cannot be found in any other 
book. Price, 25 cents. 


RURAL LIFeE.—Its scope is as broad as its title, and the matter is presented in a con- 
cise, ** boiled-down ”’ manner, giving the experience of many in few words. Among the sub 
oo treated are these: Economy; Prosperity and Adversity; Character; Health; medies; 

istakes of life; Domestic and Household Affairs; Planting and Culture of Vegetables, Pian- 
ting, Culture, Trimming and Training Vines, Trees and Plants, Bees, Poultry, Live-Stock and 
Farm Topics, etc., with comprehensive Index. 100 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE AND GROW FaRuit.—This book (72 pages) gives brief in- 
structions in budding, grafting and layering. It also gives almost every method known for 
the propagation of fruit trees, vines and pate. There are many people who could increase 
their stock of valuable varieties if they could secure information on this subject. Money can 
be made by purchasing rare and valuable varieties. and increasing them nl by layering, 
budding or otherwise. This little book by Chas A. Green tells how to doit. Price, 25 cents. 
, 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





